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As inspection was originally conceived by Dr. Kay,1 the
first secretary of the old Education Department, and as it was
carried out during the years between 1840 and 1862, it appears
to have been very successful. It enabled a shrewd man, though
he may never have taught children himself, to form a judgment
as to ihe tone of the school, the efficiency of the teacher, and
the quality of the work done. He could also afford to be the
friendly adviser of managers and teachers. But with the coming
of payment by results all this was changed. Very able and well-
paid men were sent round the country to find out whether little
boys and girls could get three sums right out of four, and
whether they could write ten dictated lines with no more than
three mistakes in spelling.2 Inspectors' assistants, selected
from the ranks of the elementary school teachers, did the most
soul-destroying part of the routine work, but even so there was
quite enough left for " H.M.I." The real needs of the time were
regular schooling and better teachers. But the powers that
were preferred the thumbscrew of payment by results, and the
inspectors had to apply it, during the period from 1862 to
1895.3
With the passing of the annual examination and payment by
results, and the spread of a system of state-aided secondary
education, the inspection of English schools entered upon a
new and a finer phase. The inspector (whom the urchins of the
I880's called, with unconscious humour, the "spectre") may
now be, and often is, a guide, philosopher, and friend. He may
be a-critic in the true sense, cordially appreciating what is
1  Afterwards Sir James P. Kay-Shuttleworth.
2  For Robert Lowe the tone of a school was "an impalpable essence"
which could not be measured and paid for, and wMch the inspector
might therefore ignore.
3  The reader is warned against accepting such a complacent view of
the old annual examination as that taken in an otherwise excellent
account of the inspectorate which appeared in the Board of Education's
Annual Report, 1922-23. Anyone who lived through part of the period,
whether as a child or as a teacher or as both, in an elementary school,
is constrained to regard payment by results as a classical instance of the
worst that the "official mind" is capable of.